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AND TEACHING ASPECTS OF A 
SUCCESSFUL ART PROGRAM 


O PARTICIPATE in a convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators is not 
only a great honor, but a pleasure and a rare 
opportunity. We art teachers feel that the Na- 
tional Art Education Association, representing 
the art teachers of the country, is a vital cog in 
the wheel of the National Education Association. 
We are eager that our part of this organization 
integrate with every educational group con- 
cerned with the betterment of educational prac- 
tice for the young people of America. 
It is significant to note that America is not the 
only country which feels it is important to improve 
conditions in the field of art education. From the 
division of the Arts in General Education at 
Unesco House in Paris comes word that there is 
a growing awareness of the value of the arts 
and the need for them in many parts of the 
world today. In India, Australia, the Belgian 
Congo, New Zealand, Egypt and other distant 
lands revisions in the educational programs in- 
clude careful study of the field of art. 
For our discussion of the administrative and 
teaching aspects of art education, | should like 
to suggest four questions: 
1. What is art? 
2. Why is art important in the life of man? 
3. What are we trying to do for children in 
our educational programs where art plays 
a significant role? 

4. What are some of the main problems which 
the administrator could help the art teacher 
solve? 


To me, art is a something resulting from ex- 
perience. From the artist’s point of view, art is 
anything well done when the artist speaks from 
his own heart. It is not a representation of an ob- 
ject or of an experience, but rather of an experi- 
ence which the artist has had with an experience. 

For the educator, the significance of the defini- 
tion of art lies in the fact that it is concerned with 
experience. You administrators know that no 
learning takes place unless there is a reaction. 

Why is the kind of reaction which comes from 
the art experience important? According to John 
Dewey, through artistic activity there is a con- 
structive growth of personality because one may 
gain in strength and stature, belief in his own 
powers, and self-respect.’ 

Viktor Lowenfeld says that the most important 
contribution of art education is to bring about 
the personality adjustment necessary to bridge 
the gap between childhood and adulthood.” 

George Santayana’s remark that “the value of 
art lies in making people happy” is significant. 

Art education is trying to set up a situation 
in which the child may be guided by creative 
teachers into many rich experiences, guided in 
creative thinking and creative doing. The goal is 
to strengthen the child’s own creative faculties so 
that his life will be happier and he will make a 
constructive contribution to a democratic society. 

John Dewey says “that every individual is in 
some way original and creative in his very make- 
up; that is the meaning of individuality. What is 
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most needed is to get rid of what stifles and 
chokes its manifestation. When the oppressive 
and artificial load is removed, each will find his 
own opportunity for positive construction in 
some field.—Creative activity is our great 
need.” 


The problem of the art educator is to get rid 
of “what stifles and chokes” the creative process. 
Very well then: What does stifle creativeness? 

Before discussing these situations, | should like 
to say that | have been interested to realize that 
all of the préblems which | had thought were ex- 
clusively tedcher problems are also the problems 
of administrators. | have been pleased to note 
that administrators are really concerned about 
their fellows who don’t understand how to work 
the democratic theory in their schools, about 
the over-crowding of classes, about the need for 
additional funds, and about what to do with 
the retarded and gifted learners. It has been re- 
assuring to me to read some of the literature that 
deals with the problems of administration. | think 
it might help if administrators would more often 
frankly admit to their teachers that they some- 
times make decisions, not because they feel they 
are the wisest ones, but because they seem to be 
the only possible ones at the time, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Now let’s go back to our question: What chokes 
off the child’s creativeness? 


Environment has a greater influence upon us 
than perhaps we know. Winston Churchill once 
remarked, “We shape our buildings, and they 
in turn shape us.” If our teaching environment 
is ugly, we won't do a very good job of teaching 
art. An administrator might well ask, “Why don’t 
you keep your classroom looking more beauti- 
ful?” 

We would, gladly, if we had more time, more 
storage and work space—about sixty square feet 
per student, or more—better cleanup materials 
with more janitor service, equipment designed for 
the work we are doing, easily accessible and ade- 
quate visual aids—to name a few things. 

The need for expanded budgets for teaching 
supplies is a pressing problem in many school 
systems. This is true particularly in craft classes. 
Until that time comes when boards of education 
feel that they can furnish more adequate 
budgets, the problem of how to obtain and dis- 
pense materials which the school does not pro- 
vide should be solved by administrators and 
teachers working together. It hardly seems good 
procedure for a teacher to have to slight the 
teaching process in order to do the clerical work 


involved in collecting pennies and dispensin ; 
receipts. Surely boards of education can hir 
storekeepers, clerks, bookkeepers and cashie: 
for less than they can hire teachers. 

Such situations often bring about disciplin 
problems because the teacher is involved in s 
many non-teaching responsibilities. 

If there is a lack of order in the art roor 
the teacher as well as administrators should | 
concerned. There is no good reason why an a 
room and art activities should not be organize 
in an orderly way, but it may be necessary : 
simplify teaching, procedures. Because mar 
people have to move about to secure suppli: 
and consult one another about projects does n 
mean that bedlam should reign. Administrato 
can help teachers to see that true freedom carri« 
with it many obligations, if freedom for all 
to be maintained. 


| wonder if there is an art teacher who hasr ° 
prayed that someday there would be a realiz 
tion that all of the things he now does as ext : 
or co-curricular activity should receive the stat: 
of good educational projects worthy of consic - 
eration as a part of his regular teaching load? 

For a number of years | have felt that mayk : 
a teacher could do what he would consider : 
good teaching job if he had three regular classe ; 
a day. There would then be time for more ad: - 
quate planning—time to take care of the myric | 
duties related to his work—duties for whic! , 
theoretically, an art teacher is responsible. 

In 1950 the California Framework Committe, 
set up at the request of the California State Cu:- 
riculum Commission, published a framework for 
Public Education in California. If all of the suc- 
gestions made in this treatise, for the improve- 
ment of education, were carried out our prob- 
lems would diminish rapidly. 

The framework suggests for the secondary 
school a four period teaching day, leaving time 
for class preparation and other school activities 
within the school day. 

With such a setup, group planning for ac- 
tivities—such as operettas, carnivals, etc.— 
would be possible. Such a program also might 
enable the school organization to recognize the 
fact that students enroll in art classes with the 
expectation that the teacher would guide their 
activities for each class period. It might eliminate 
the highly questionable practice of expecting art 
teachers to decorate for various school events 
during their assigned class time. One teacher 
said to me, “I have hardly seen two of my classes 
for the past six weeks I’ve been so busy with 
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the operetta.” That is not a good teaching situa- 
tion. 


It would be regrettable if the only art that 
was considered important was that, like an oper- 
etta, which would bring in revenue or public 
acclaim to the school. Art education would be 
aided considerably if the administrator had no 
financial problems. | visualize the day when 
boards of education will feel it is just as impor- 
tant for the so-called extra-curricular activities 
to be supported by public monies as for the rest 
of the school program. 

One cannot but feel that something has con- 
fused the attitude of an administrator who speaks 
with pride of how late some of his teachers stay 
at school to work. | wonder if an administrator 
doesn’t have a responsibility to see that the 
school program is so designed that a teacher 
doesn’t have to stay at school until eleven o'clock 
at night to do his job? 

In the 30th Yearbook of the American Super- 
intendency, published in February of this year, 
| found that the average school superintendent 
spends at least 58 hours per week on his job 
plus 10 more hours attending meetings, lunch- 
eons, etc., that seem important as a part of his 
work. The question was raised, “Is not a super- 
intendent entitled to a normal home life?” 

| think he is. And | think the teacher is en- 
titled to the same. Both teacher and administra- 
tor should be fresh in body, mind, and spirit to 
meet the challenges of each day. He or she can- 
not be so if no time is allowed for personal crea- 
tive activity, for investigating new scenes, for 
meeting new people, for taking care of the 
personal appearance. 

Art teachers as well as others are constantly 
confronted with the problem of helping coun- 
selors to guide students into art classes and into 
the right kind of art classes. There is also the 
need, often acute, for guidance that directs some 
students to other activities, when the crowded 
conditions or lack of supplies and equipment 
are such that the art class does not present the 
therapeutic possibilities from which such stu- 
dents would profit. The thinking art teacher does 
not expect to be relieved of all problem children. 
For until our educational practice and physical 
facilities catch up with our theory, we shall have 
students futilely trying to fit into an educational 
program that is not right for them. We only 
ask that we do not receive such a large number 
of this group that our teaching is forced into 
a continuous, frustrating experience of doing 


little more than the duties of a policeman and 
janitor, 

If our classes must be large in number, small 
in physical dimensions, and short on supply, we 
shall, since we are professional people, teach 
the best we can under the circumstances. We 
shall have to adjust our philosophy of meeting 
individual needs of five classes of forty students 
each—that is, two hundred separate personal- 
ities a day, as is found in many junior high 
schools, even if physical equipment and supplies 
were perfect. To care for the needs of half this 
number of people, in a creative way, is an ex- 
hausting experience to the teacher who really 
gives of himself in his work. 

The counseling and teaching of the gifted stu- 
dent is difficult under present school organiza- 
tion. It is important for the good of our national 
future that steps be taken to train the gifted to 
the extent of their abilities. 


A problem often discussed among art teach- 
ers is: Shall we add new courses or revise and 
rename old courses? An administrator remarked 
that art teachers did not seem to be very much 
concerned with such fundamental problems as 
how to make a home attractive and how to make 
a city more beautiful. | think it is going to be 
up to administrators to encourage the idea of 
home and community planning classes as a part 
of the experiences offered by art departments. 
We all need to gain an understanding of the 
principle that a good educational program does 
not logically cut up experiences into a series 
of sealed compartments like a honeycomb. The 
art teacher should be concerned with the social, 
political, and other aspects of planning, and of 
all art. Art experiences become vitalized by such 
understandings. 


One of our most pressing problems is how to 
plan, cooperatively, to make training in the visual 
arts available and attractive to all. If we agree 
that art is as important to man’s development, 
as the great philosophers and educators contend, 
it is important as an experience for all and our 
best minds should be put io work to set up a 
really functional program of this kind. 

Many school systems no longer have special 
art teachers in the elementary grades, so we 
have the problem of in-service training for the 
elementary teacher. Fitting this training into the 
teaching day will mean that the teacher has 
sufficient energy to gain the good that is of- 
fered. And the good can be very great as it 
is very important. For if the creative instinct is 

(Please Turn to Page 13) 
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OUTWARD AND UPWARD 


The leaders of the four regional iati 


A 


got together to establish the National Art Educ ion 


they realized art education would progress most rapidly as a result of un ied 
action. The Nati I Art Educati A “— 


, as the spokesman for art education, can be heard nd 
understood the most clearly when these four regional iati 


think and act as one. 


Just as the strength of the regionals rest in their state and local units, so does the strength o° the 


National Art Education Association rest in its regional affiliates. The National Art Education Associ 


does not have a salaried staff, two of the regional do, to a degree. Most activities are directe by 
volunteers. Credit for the success we have had must go to those state and regional members ho 


have served so conscientiously on committees. 


As is true with most new organizations, a few leaders with a burning zeal have carried us thr: igh 


the first few years. Gradually more and more bers have realized that they too, shou'd share the 
responsibilities and have offered to help. It is the hope of all who are near the center of opera 
of the National Art Education Association that this greater distribution of responsibility and inv 


ment of members in policy will grow. We believe it to be a sign of a virile organization. 


Demands on Art Education 


Art education is continually being asked to accept greater responsibility in general education As 


its spol , the National Art Education A iation is asked to make its position clear on prob °»ms 
of philosophy, equip t, thod, and curriculum. It is asked to help determine policy, investigate »>ro- 
cedures, serve on committees, p Is, conventions, contribute to journa’s, brochures and rese irch 


projects of other professional groups. Teachers ask the National Art Education Association to ¢ ‘ide 


them in developing course content, tell them what sequence to present, what materials to use and \ hat 
equipment to build. Publicly the National Art Education Associati 


is pressed into controversial issue by 
civic art disputes, statements by public figures, educational leaders and school administrators, as we | as 
by pressure groups. As our organization matures, it is called upon more and more to take a stanc on 
vital issues; to state its position clearly. We must all accept responsibility for determining policy to 
the extent of our ability for as we accept and deal with responsible issues, we gain in stature. Art 


education grows as we grow as art educators. 


As we focus our attention on our own prob’ems, we begin to realize the great many jobs to be 
done within our organization. On the other hand, recognition of our own problems helps illuminate 
our responsibilities for general education and as they have become more clearly defined, we have had 


a greater desire to participate in the efforts of other professional groups. The resu't is that the National 


has made a strong effort to have members participate in several important 
educational conferences held during the past year, among them: The National Commission on Teacher 
Education, Kalamazoo; the Centennial Action Program Conference, Battle Creek; the International 
School Art Program, Washington, D. C.; the Boston, St. Louis and Los Angeles Meetings of the American 
Association of School Administrators; UNESCO, New York City; the National Commission on Accredit- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; the Conference on Adult Education, Washington, D. C.; and the Conference 
on El tary Education, Washington, D. C. 


Membership 


We all want to continue our program of service to art education and if possib'e to increase it. 


We had 3,790 members last year and hope to have 4,737 by Convention time, an increase of 25%. 


This increase should be a challenge to every regional and every state because, due to the structure of 
our organization, membership responsibilities rest primarily with the regionals. Statistics prepared by 
the Secretary-Treasurer show that we have surprisingly low membership in some areas and a feirly 
large enrollment in others. Leading with 457 members is New York State, next is Pennsylvania with 


349, then California with 317, New Jersey with 249, Ohio with 210, Massachusetts with 192, Illinois 
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with 154, and Texas with 149. On the other hand, there are 
states with as few as 2, 3, 7, 10, 15 or 16. Each regional has 
been asked to select a Membership Chairman and a repre- 
sentative for each state. Where a membership committee has 
functioned effectively in the past years, the regional has had 


a substantial enroll t. Each ber must accept his respon- 
sibility to assist his state and regional membership chairman 
by enrolling himself now and by helping to enroll at least one 
new member as soon as possible. If each will do his part, 
we will not fail to have a great enrollment this year. 


Publications 


An educational organization is rated by its contributions 
to its profession. Through publications, conferences, commit- 
tees and policy statements we have become the recognized 
spokesman for art education, One of our most effective and 
successful projects has been the publication of our journal, 
ART EDUCATION. To make it even more effective, a study of 
the Journal will be undertaken this year by representatives 


of the regional associati for the purpose of drafting 
recommendations for further improvement. Your own sugges- 
tions are solicitated. 


Our third Yearbook, the second under the title, THIS IS ART 
EDUCATION, was released in April and another fine contri- 
bution was made to the literature of art education. Still a 
fourth Yearbook, under the editorship of Ernest Ziegfeld, is 
in the planning stage. It is being organized around our 1953 
Conference. 


Biennial Conference 


No conference is a success without a good theme to hold 
it together. We think we have that theme in “Art and Human 
Values”. The values we will consider are the broad values 
which have meaning for all of us; the ideals that we, our- 
selves, serve; the beliefs which are the basis for our standard 
of moral and spiritual conduct. The theme has been sub- 
divided into four general topics and kers of national 


Pp 


prominence are being invited to address us. 


Section meetings are being planned to follow the general 
sessions so that we may consider the implications each address 
has for art education. We are fident the speakers will 
give both inspiration and guidance to these discussions. 


Many of you are being called upon to assist in some way 


with either the administrative services of the National Art 


or the conference development. We 
know all will understand that we ask your help because we 
need it and that we count on your cooperation because you 
are an art educator. Plan now to attend and take part in 
your National Art Education Association Convention in St. 
Lovis, April 6 through 11. 


Date Goss 


PRESIDENT, N.A.E.A. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Convictions 


During the past year | have observed that we are viewing 
art education more realistically and are expressing our belief 
in art education not just passively but actively. We have 
come to feel strongly that art education is needed now as 
never before. We recognize in the issues of today the struggle 
for freedom of expression, freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press. We see the need for creative thinking in the con- 
sideration of solutions to world problems. We feel the need 
for inventiveness and resourcefulness in science and industry. 
We are more sharply aware that sensitivity to the interests 
and desires of others is necessary for human understanding. 
Freedom of expression, creative thinking, inventiveness, re- 
sourcefulness and sensitivity to others; these are the basic 
tenets of art education, the framework of our contribution 
to general education; the qualities which give stature to art. 
It is to these precepts that we must dedicate our service. 
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NATIONAL 
INTEREST 


THREE ART TEACHERS 
SELECTED FOR GRADUATE 
STUDY AWARDS 


Three teachers of Art in public high schools 
were amohg the twenty winners of Fellowships 


things, the effect the Humanities can have up n 
present and future civilization. His strong inter st 
in this field has already been indicated in is 
organization of an integrated course at V« 
couver High School, “showing the relationsh »s 
of history, literature, drama, art and music 1s 
a means of communication.” 


announced May 27 by the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation of New York City. 

These award winners will receive stipends 
averaging $5500 each and will be known as 
John Hay Fellows. Two of the Art teachers will 
attend Yale and the other Columbia University. 

Representing three different states, these teach- 
ers will bring with them a variety of professional 
and cultural experiences. The award recipients 
were selected on the basis of the individual 
prospectus showing the manner in which uni- 
versity study for one year would help improve 
teaching in his particular school upon his return 
to his original post. 

The names of the three teachers of Art together 
with information about their professional ex- 
_ periences and plans for study follow: 

Miss Mariema Miller, who is a teacher of Art 
at Murphy High School, Atlanta, Georgia resides 
at 1073 St. Louis Place, N.E., Atlanta. 

Miss Miller, who is a member of the South- 
eastern Art Education Association, in 1951 was 
coordinator of the state-wide meeting of the 
Art Education Division of the Georgia Educa- 
tion Association. During this summer, Miss Miller 
will teach at the Georgia State College for 
Women. 

Mr. Kenneth McPhaden is Chairman of the 
Art Department at Vancouver High School, Van- 
couver, Washington. He resides at 112 East 35th 
Street, Vancouver. Formerly a member of the 
staff of Snohomish High School, he joined the 
faculty at Vancouver High School in 1943. 

Mr. McPhaden was elected to Phi Delta Kappa 
in 1939 and received a National Audio-Visual 
Award in 1949. President of the Vancouver Edu- 
cation Association in 1948-1949, he is now a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Wash- 
ington Education Association. 

Many of Mr. McPhaden’s articles have ap- 
peared in the WASHINGTON EDUCATION JOUR- 
NAL. 

At Columbia, he plans to study, among other 


Mr. H. Gilman Williams of 611 West Cen 2r 


Street, Medina, New York, is a teacher of . rt 
at Medina High School. Before joining the si ff 
at Medina, Mr. Williams taught at Knickerboc) =r 
Junior High School in Lansingburgh, New Yo «x. 


For his year’s program at Yale, Mr. Willia 1s 


proposes to study ways in which Medina Hi h 
School can further stimulate and serve its co }- 
munity in the areas of creative activity and - 
tistic consciousness. 


WILLIAM G. CARR BECOME 
N.E.A. EXECUTIV 


William G. Carr, recently appointed executive 
secretary of the National Education Association, 
is the fifth administrator to hold that position 
in the 95-year-old organization. He took office 
August 1, succeeding Willard E. Givens who re- 
tired after 18 years of service. 

Dr. Carr joined the N.E.A. headquarters staff 
in 1929 as assistant director of research. Pre- 
viously he was director of research in the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association for two years. !n 
1931 he was named director of the N.E.A. Re- 
search Division and served in that capacity un- 
til 1940 when he was appointed associate secre- 
tary of N.E.A. 

Since 1936 Dr. Carr also has served as secre- 
tary of the Educational Policies Commission, 
which is primarily concerned with the formula- 
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tion of statements of policy for American edu- 
cation. 

His teaching career began in 1924 when he 
taught in the Roosevelt Junior High School, Glen- 
dale, Calif. He later taught at Pacific College, 
Forest Grove, Ore., Stanford University, the 
Universities of Michigan and California, the Ore- 
gon System of Higher Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and UNESCO Seminars. 

During the past ten years, much of his time 
has been devoted to international relations. 
Since its inception in 1946, he has served as 
secretary-general of the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession. In this capacity he has 
been an active participant in international edu- 
cational conferences in London, Endicott, N. Y., 
Paris, Glasgow, Berne, Ottawa, Malta, and 
Cairo. 

Dr. Carr is author of a number of books and 
pamphlets. Among his more recent publications 
are: Educational Leadership in this Emergency, 
New Frontiers in International Education, Only 
by Understanding and One World in the Making. 

Other organizations in which he has been 
associated include: U. S. National Commission on 
UNESCO; Board of Trustees of the Institute of 
International Education, Eighth Pan-American 
Child Congress; and the Organization Committee 
of the White House Conference on Children 
(1941). 

Dr. Carr also served as consultant to the U. S. 
Delegation of the United Nations in San Fran- 
cisco in 1945 and as deputy secretary to the 
Conference on Educational and Cultural Organ- 
ization in London the same year. In 1947, he 
was adviser to the U. S. Delegation to the second 
General Conference of UNESCO in Mexico. He 
is an honorary member in the Philippine Public 
School Teachers Association and the Malta 
Union of Teachers and holds life memberships 
in N.E.A. and the American Educational Re- 
search Association. 

Dr. Carr received his undergraduate and 
graduate degrees from Stanford University in 
California. He received his A.B. in 1924, a mas- 
ter’s degree in 1926, and his doctorate in 1929. 
He was recipient of the Cubberley Fellowship at 
Stanford in 1928-29. 


GRANT 
A. WADDLE 


With the passing of Grant A. Waddle, not only 
the American Crayon Company, but art educa- 
tors, and to a large degree American art edu- 
cation have lost a sincere friend and staunch 
supporter. It will be remembered that he was an 
ardent advocate of a National Art Association, 
that he was instrumental in devoting a complete 
issue of Art in Everyday Life to the National 
organization in order to promote its interests 
nationally, and that he always contributed in 
time, effort and finances to aid the cause of the 
arts in education. N.A.E.A. pauses in tribute to 
Grant, and in deep sympathy to his associates 
and his family. 


FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT 
T. C., COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
ANNOUNCES ART CONFAB 


To consider major concerns in art education, 
the staff of the Department of Fine and Indus- 
trial Arts of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is planning a conference on Art in Educa- 
tion. 


The preliminary announcement lists the fol- 
lowing broad-scope topics: 


1) “THE SPREAD OF FREEDOM AND UNDER- 
STANDING. Civilization is at this moment mak- 
ing decisions between drastic alternatives: 
whether man will be free or slave, whether the 
nations of the world will live together in peace 
and understanding or in enmity and bitterness. 
To a civilization threatened by regimentation, 
freedom has become a compelling focus; to a 
world suddenly grown small, the development 
of understanding has become a compelling nec- 
essity. The major function of the artist in a so- 
ciety is to create and clarify the values of that 
society.” 


2) “THE DEVELOPMENT OF HEALTHY PER- 
SONALITY. The major forces of our time are tend- 
ing toward the submergence of the individual, 
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toward making man insensitive and inhuman. 
Mass media of communication with their medi- 
ocrity and insistency; the machine with its frag- 
mentation of work and its impersonal perfection 
of product; science with its objectivity; and ma- 
terialism with its suspicion or rejection of spirit- 
val and emotional values, all tend to work 
against the full and well-rounded development 
of the human personality. The dignity of man 
can be affirmed only if each individual is en- 
abled to develop those personal values and 
those unique traits and/abilities through which 
dignity develops.” 


3) “THE INSURANCE OF MORAL INTEGRITY. 
This quality of human personality can attain 
growth only as the individual has the oppor- 
tunity to make value judgments and decisions 
resulting from his own experiences, by looking 
clearly and fearlessly at all the issues involved 
and, above all, by seeing himself in relation to 
them. He must have the intelligence and the de- 
sire to develop values and to make value judg- 
ments and the freedom to arrive at them with 
honesty, sincerity, and conviction. Acknowledg- 
ing responsibility for such judgments, he must 
have confidence and pride in their validity. The 
world of art is essentially distinguished from the 
world of science by the fact that it is primarily 
concerned with value judgments, for it is only 
in the light of human feeling that the myriad 
aspects of our world fall into value relation- 
ships.” 


4) “THE CREATION OF AESTHETIC EXCEL- 
LENCE. Every individual has the potential for 
aesthetic growth—for the aesthetic ordering of 
his experience. Many factors now exist in this 
country which are conductive to such growth: a 
healthy, vigorous people; an attitude of explora- 
tion and inquiry; a prosperous economy. Today, 
however, the full meaning of aesthetic experi- 
ence—its universality in the world of things and 
ideas and its contribution to human happiness— 
is little understood. In meeting this need, art in 
education has a twofold responsibility: first, to 
foster a realization, on the part of all individ- 
vals, of the rewards of aesthetic experience, thus 
establishing the broad base of interest and un- 
derstanding which is essential for healthy growth 
in the arts; and, second, in an environment of 
freedom, to insure the full development of the 
creative spirit in order that we may realize our 
high potential for significant achievement in the 
arts.” 


Details have not yet been worked out, but 


it is to be expected that a significant contribution 
will be made to our field through this enterprise. 
The dates are November 19-21, 1952. Further 
information may be had by addressing Dr. Ed- 
win Ziegfeld, T.C., Columbia University. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
NEEDED 


The Office of Education is participating with 
the Technical Cooperation Administration by 
sending field parties of professionally qualified 
educators overseas to work in certain cooperat- 
ing countries on the Point IV Program. These 
persons are employed by the Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, and assigned to 
certain programs for periods of two years. In 
these countries members of this staff are under 
the direction of a Chief of Field Party of Edu- 
cation who is responsible to the Country Point 
IV Director. Duties performed are in connection 
with advising national ministries of education 
about improvements in school systems and, in 
general, participating with the Point IV staff in 
assisting these countries to raise the social and 
economic levels therein. 


Requests have been received by the Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, to recruit 
persons skilled in arts and crafts work, particu- 
larly those who have had some teacher training 
and supervisory experience in this area of spe- 
cialization. The work to be performed consists 
of aiding elementary teachers in the develop- 
ment of an arts and crafts program, and of ad- 
vising the ministry of education regarding plans 
for establishment of handicraft programs which 
may lead to the development of cottage indus- 
tries. 


These positions carry attractive salaries and 
allowances. This is a challenging opportunity 
for qualified persons who have accepted the 
aims of the Government of the United States in 
international development to participate in crea- 
tive work with peoples of foreign lands. 


For further information, contact 
Dr. Lane C. Ash, 
Acting Associate Director, Technical Assistance 
in Education Branch, Division of International 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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OUNCIL ACCOMPLISH- 
ENTS AT DETROIT 


The following are highlights of the major ac- 
tions taken by Council at its Detroit meeting, 
June 30, July 1-2, 1952: 


1. TENTATIVE BUDGET 1952-53 


The tentative budget for the forthcoming year 
was approved with several corrections. It shows 
an Estimated Expenditure of $15,650.00 and 
Anticipated Income of $14,750.00. 


2. MEMBERSHIP 


It was agreed that an attempt must be made 
to raise membership by at least 25%. Therefore, 
it was decided that a folder should be prepared 
for general mailing to present members, pro- 
spective and lapsed members. It was established 
that a strong membership co. .mittee be organ- 
ized for effective recruitment. 


As a means of securing additional revenue, 
and as a service to members, another exhibi- 
tion as well as sets of slides is to be prepared 
for nationwide showing. Committees were ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 


3. SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 1953 


The Tentative Conference Budget brought out 
the need for employing someone to run the 
commercial enterprises at St. Louis. A figure of 
$800 was set aside, of which $500 is intended 
as honorarium and $300 as expenses for the 
person engaged. President Goss assumed the 
responsibility of securing someone for this un- 
dertaking. 

It was agreed that extra effort should be 
made to have attractively designed commercial 
and educational exhibits. 


The convention registration fee was set at 
$1.00. 


The theme Art and Human Values was agreed 
upon for the conference. Possible speakers were 


suggested; the term “pre-convention” was de- 
fined. 


4. PUBLICATIONS 


Eight issues of ART EDUCATION, instead of 
five, will be published this year. The Directory, 
a Research Study and an Informational Study 
are planned for the three additional issues. 


It was recommended that the Editor of the 


Journal hold no other administrative position 
within NAEA, effective September 1953. 

An Editorial Board shall be established, con- 
sisting of one person from each regional on 
recommendation of regional presidents, to ac- 
tively assist the editor of ART EDUCATION. 

The President will appoint a committee to 
study further and present plans for unification 
of the regional bulletins with the Journal into 
one publication. 

The President with the approval of Council 
has asked Ernest Ziegfeld to develop plans for 
our next Yearbook. 


5. POLICY AND RESEARCH 


A report on the progress of this committee 
was received with a great deal of enthusiasm. 
Final action on possible publications was re- 
served until the next Council meeting. 

lt was agreed NAEA shall pay two-thirds of 
the expenses of the chairman of the Policy and 
Research Committee to the next Council meeting. 

It was agreed that Policy and Research should 
constitute two separate committees. 


6. N.E.A. RELATIONS 


N.A.E.A. resolved to support the N.E.A. Cen- 
tennial Action Program. A statement to this ef- 
fect is to be transmitted to Dr. William G. Carr, 
the new Executive Secretary. 


7. PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 


The token professional program under the 
direction of Miss Helen J. Copley, Director of 
Art Education in the Detroit Public Schools, was 
a distinct success. Dr. Earl Kelly was an able and 
stimulating speaker, museum authorities were 
gracious; the presidents of the various regionals 
gave brief but effective messages. The luncheon 
was a delightful event and the planned trip 
to Cranbrook Academy was a definite contri- 
bution. 

Our thanks go to all persons who cooperated 
in the program developed by Miss Copley. 


CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
COMMITTEE REORGANIZED 


The success of the original committee’s work 
on Curriculum Materials, and in view of the 
ever-increasing interest in this phase of art edu- 
cation, the work is to be continued and ex- 
panded to cover the four regional areas of N. A. 
E. A. 
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President Goss announces the following co- 
ordinating group to tackle the job and to build 
on what has already been started. 

NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 

Philoma Goldsworthy, Supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation, San Jose Unified School District, 408 Al- 
maden Avenue, San Jose 10, California. 
COMMITTEE 

Eastern Arts Association—Until 1954—Chair- 
man—Edward L. Mattil, Assistant Professor, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Until 195$—Margaret P. Macintyre, Supervisor, 
Elementary Art, 17 Summer Street, Newport, 
Rhode Island. Until 1956—Horace F. Heilman, 
Associate Professor, Art Education, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Western Arts Association—Until 1954—Chair- 
man—Derwin W. Edwards, Head, Art Depart- 
ment, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Until 
1955—Marjorie Campbell, 713 Main Street, 
Apartment +4, Cedar Falls, lowa. Until 1956— 
Jean Dudley, 25 East Seventh Street, Covington, 
Kentucky. 

Southeastern Arts Association—Until 1954— 
Chairman—Helen Cynthia Rose, Supervisor of 
Art, Richmond Public Schools, 407 North 12th 
Street, Richmond 12, Virginia. Until 1955—Irma 
Sompayrac Willard, State Supervisor of Art, Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Until 1956—Julia Schwartz, 
Department of Arts Education, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Pacific Arts Association—Until 1954—Chair- 
man—Doris Standerfer, Supervisor of Art, 727 
Bristol, Stockton 4, California. Until 1955—Paul 
C. Dalzell, Supervisor of Art, Boise Public 
Schools, 1207 Fort Street, Boise, Idaho. Until 
1956—Josephine Burley, Art Department, Long 
Beach State College, 132 Thirteenth Street, Seal 
Beach, California. 


INFORMATIONAL BULLETINS 


In response to many requests for information 
on a myriad phases of art education, ranging 
from problems of administration to curriculum 
Council authorized the formation of teams, 
conveniently located, geographically, for effec- 
tive working relationships. These teams will 
gather information, correspond with their mem- 
bers, perhaps meet at convenient locations, and 
it is hoped, emerge with sound and practical 
answers to some of the important problems that 
seem to be on the minds of many art educators. 
President Goss has appointed a coordinating 
committee that will be announced in November. 
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JOHN OLSEN DESIGN 
MEMBERSHIP CARDS-C 


Dr. John Olsen, Chairman of the Art Depzc -t- 
ment at Long Beach State College, Califorr a, 
was good enough to offer his services to e- 
sign an attractive membership card for N.A.E. \.- 
Regional purposes. The card which has by n w 
reached a large number of persons, is very 1t- 
tractive, modern in flavor, and by all standar 's, 
worthy of an art organization. We owe Dr. O! 2n 
a vote of thanks. But, in addition, Dr. Olsen | as 
designed the cover of the Journal for Octo er 
and has planned to do an entire series to co er 
the eight issues to be published this year. Tt ‘s, 
by sharing across the country, we can hope to 
improve our activities and through them our -+f- 
fectiveness as an Association of art educators 


EDWARDS TO MANAG 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS A 


NATIONAL CONFERENC 


Derwin W. Edwards, Head, Department of Art 
Education at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
has accepted the responsibility of managing the 
commercial exhibits and to render such other 
services as are required in connection with the 
Biennial Conference of N.A.E.A. We appreciate 
the labors entailed in the enterprise and pledge 
him our wholehearted support. 

Art materials, dealers and manufacturers 
should contact Mr. Edwards. Members of the 
Association will render significant service by 
informing persons interested in this appointment 
by the Council of N.A.E.A. 
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Derwin Edwards was educated at Miami Uni- 
versity (B. S. in Art Education) and at Western 
Reserve (M. A. in Fine Arts). Since he has been 
working on the doctoral level at Pennsylvania 
State College. He has been active in Delta Phi 
Delta, a National Honorary Fraternity in Art, be- 
coming the second National Vice-President. He 
is also president of the Penn State Graduate 
Club in Art Education, which he organized in 
1951. He has been active on the Curriculum 


Materials. Committee of W. A. A. and on the 
Ohio Course of Study Committee. He contributed 
with distinction at the first National Conference 
in New York as a member of the Pre-Convention 
Workshop on Student Teaching. He is active in 
numerous national groups in art and education. 

We are indeed fortunate to have been able 
to secure his services in this connection and 
pledge ourselves to support his efforts in every 
possible manner. 


APRIL 6 TO 11 


IATIONAL CONFERENCE 


ONFERENCE PROMISES 
0 BE CHALLENGING 


PLANS BEING FORGED 


The first National Conference attracted nearly 
2,000 people: they came from 32 states and 
Canada, and a distinguished visitor arrived 
from Paris. The spirit of that conclave will be 
hard to match: it was a first, it was a new ven- 
ture, it was the culmination of a series of events 
and the crowning of four years of labors. 

Yet, the over-all motif for the 1953 meeting 
is such that add to the maturity of our organiza- 
tion. The forthcoming event should prove to be 
much more satisfying and its results far richer 
because of the brilliancy of the first effort and 
the experience of the past. 

St. Louis presents challenges, but St. Louis also 
presents opportunities. 

Our theme “Art and Human Values” is like- 
wise a challenging subject and certainly replete 
with possibilities. 

The following is the first in a series of words 


ART MUSEUM in Forest Park. 
Ranked as one of the four best 
art galleries in the U. S. Erected 
as permanent building during the 
St. Louis World’s Fair. 


and pictures about St. Lovis and of St. Louis. 
Get acquainted with a great American city that 
will be host to a great assemblage of art edu- 
cators. What's more, begin planning now to be 
one of those fortunate ones who will get to this 
challenging conference. 
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RELIGION AND ST LOUIS 
CULTURE IN . 

St. Louis was founded in 1764; the first church 
was established here in the same year, and the 
work of education (both religious and secular) 
began almost immediately. As early as 1770, 
if not before then, the rhyming schoolmaster 
John B. Trudeau was master of his academy for 
boys and Mme. Josepha Rigauche was operat- 
ing her girls’ school. Here religion and culture 
have gone’ forward, hand in hand, from the 
start. In the beginning was romance and song, 
drama and music. In the 1830's St. Louis had 
already become one of the leading theatrical 
centers of the country. “St. Louis was listening 
to opera when Chicago was a mud flat and De- 
troit a clearing in the forest,” says a recent 
article in Fortune magazine. We are prone to 
think of St. Louis as having been founded as 
a home for the fur trade which survives still; 
but in reality St. Louis was founded as a home 
for religion and culture which have not only 
survived but flourished steadily and greatly dur- 
ing these nine score years and more. 


In metropolitan St. Louis there are more than 
one thousand churches, four theological semi- 
naries and four Christian colleges. St. Louis is 
the international headquarters for three re- 
ligious denominations, and the state or district 
headquarters for nine others. The Metropolitan 
Church Federation, operating since 1909, has 
co-ordinated the work of sixteen denominations 
under jointly authorized leadership. St. Louis 
churches have long been recognized as out- 
standing examples of the practice of “the social 
gospel,” and cooperate effectively in promotion 
of welfare activities. Eighty-eight local relief 
agencies, functioning together as the Greater 
St. Louis Community Chest, represent Catholic, 
Jewish, Protestant and non-sectarian organiza- 
tions. The Greater St. Louis Community Chest 
also includes the Adult Education Council, Boy 
Scouts, Community Music Schools Foundation, 
Goodwill Industries, Jewish Welfare Fund, Sal- 
vation Army, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and other wel- 
fare groups. The Social Planning Council is com- 
posed of trained social workers who review the 
standards of operation of the various welfare 
organizations. The St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce was instrumental in organization of the 
Social Planning Council. 

The city of St. Louis operates nine modern 
municipal hospitalization units at a cost of about 
six million dollars annually. The city also oper- 
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ates the St. Louis Training School for mento'ly 
deficient children, and the Snodgrass Lab>r- 
atory. The Division of Health, of the Department 
of Public Welfare, operates nine munici; >| 
health centers where every week are conduc! d 
eighteen “well baby” conferences, twenty-t 
chest clinics, nine pre-natal clinics, nine clir -s 
for administration of anti-toxin and vaccinati 4. 
There are, in addition, ten free dental clir cs 
for poor children. “Inasmuch as ye have dc ie 
it unto one of the least of these . . .” 


St. Louis’ underprivileged school children 2- 
ceive baths, nourishing food, medical, der 2! 
and other free attentions. The free public scho |s 
of St. Lovis—comprising two junior collec s, 
two teachers’ colleges, ten regular high scho: s, 
two technical high schools, 109 regular elem »- 
tary schools, and thirty special schools for ec 
handicapped—are staffed by more than 2¢ \0 
teachers, and the evening schools for adults »y 
250 teachers. Splendid parochial schools « -e 
maintained by the Catholic and Luther in 
Churches, including model free high schools or 
advanced education of Catholic girls and bo s. 
Among other educational institutions inside © \e 
city and in its immediate vicinity are many w th 
a national reputation. 

Among the school buildings, churches aid 
other public structures of St. Lovis are mony 
architectural masterpieces recognized as star d- 
ards for comparison by the nation’s builde:s. 
The visiting tourist may indulge in moments of 
pure joy in gazing at the towering mass of some 
structure, stupendous in size and yet quite 
charming in its graceful lines. Also, in unexpect- 
ed nooks and corners of the city, are little archi- 
tectural gems which quite satisfy one’s idea of 
what a church or school, a studio or home ought 
to be. The spirit of St. Louis architecture, as of 
other forms of art, was well expressed by the 
late Halsey C. Ives in these words: “Art should 
be a matter of everyday enjoyment and use to 
every normally constituted man, woman and 
child.” This inscription appears on a tablet in the 
main lobby of the St. Louis Art Museum, a reposi- 
tory of art which is ranked as one of the four 
best in the country. 

Love of the arts of music, the drama, and liter- 
ature is also deeply rooted in St. Louis tradition. 
The Civic Grand Opera Association presents out- 
standing entertainment in the classical field. 
Among the greatest musical organizations of 
America is the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
second oldest in the New World and composed 
of ninety artists of first rank under the leader- 
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ship of a distinguished conductor. The legitimate 
theater productions shown here are “tops” and 
their success is assured by underwriting of the 
St. Lovis Playgoers Association. The Muny Opera 
is, in St. Louis, a natural successor to the old- 
time Vauxhall Gardens, Schnaider’s Garden Or- 
chestra, and Uhrig’s Cave; but apparently it 
cannot happen elsewhere for, after more than 
30 years, there is still nothing like it in the world. 

The “St. Louis Philosophical Movement” has 
world-wide recognition as marking an epoch. 
The first philosophical journal in the country was 
published here. So was Reedy’s “Mirror,” famous 
in its day and age as ever was Addison’s “Spec- 
totor” in its time. As for the current list of St. 
Levis writers: “Their name is legion.” The popu- 
lor demand for literature is met by the St. Louis 
Central Public Library, its twenty-two branch 
libraries, 104 substations, and the traveling li- 
braries operated in connection with the public 
schools. The Mercantile Library, oldest in the 
West; the great University libraries; the century- 
old Law Library; those of the Missouri Botanical 
Society, the St. Louis Academy of Science and 
other organizations supplement the cultural ac- 
complishments> of our municipal libraries. The 
records of past and current history are preserved 
and presented objectively by the Missouri His- 
torical Society, with headquarters in the Jeffer- 
son Memorial building . . . Quoting again from 
the Fortune magazine article: “St. Louis probably 
has a cultural tradition stronger than that of any 
city west of the Delaware.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS 

(Continued from Page 3) 

lost or frustrated in the elementry school, the 
job of the secondary and college levels is ex- 
tremely difficult. 

One of the biggest problems of the art teacher 
is the administrator who has all of the words 
as to why art is important in the curriculum right 
on the tip of his tongue without having a deep 
conviction within himself. When an administra- 
tor remarks one day that art is a vital experience 
which every child should have and the next day 
says that he hardly thinks an art gallery is 
worth spending a hundred dollars on, the art 
teachers become a little sick at heart. 

Give us more administrators with understand- 
ing hearts and our mountainous problems will 
become as mole hills. When both administrators 
and teachers really believe that beauty is essen- 
tial for the health and happiness of man and 
that some kind of creative activity or experience 
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is necessary if one is to grow into a creative 
minded individual, then the civilizing impact of 
art will be felt. 

Most problems can be reduced to two: the 
need for understanding and for adequate finan- 
cial support. 

Our leaders in the field of education, when 
asked why they don’t ask for more money to 
operate our schools, respond that the tax rate 
can’t stand it or the property owners will resist 
an increased budget, or businessmen feel that 
they cannot carry any additional burden in taxes. 
When we need a few more billions to fight a 
destructive war, the political leaders of the na- 
tion, who are surely just as sensitive to public 
opinion as the leaders in the field of education, 
don’t say, “Well, all right, if the tax rate can’t 
stand it, we will just let Uncle Joe take over.” 
No, they say, “The tax rate will have to be in- 
creased to save our necks and you, the people, 
will take it whether you like it or not.” And none 
of us likes it; we holier our heads off about it; 
but we go ahead and pay, and consider it an 
unavoidable evil. 

Tolstoy said that all the great revolutions in 
men’s lives are made in thought.’ If the 422,000 
teachers, who were members of the National 
Educational Association in January of this year, 
claimed no other fact as the truth but that the 
hope of world peace lay in education, it would 
not take long to convince the people of this 
great country that no sacrifice could be too great 
to insure the finest educational system that man 
is capable of producing. 

With a realization of the basic truth of the 
value of creative thinking and doing and of its 
unequalled worth in teaching us how to solve 
our personal and world problems, there will 
unfold the foundation for a great revision of the 
school curriculum, in which all subjects will be 
approached creatively for the better develop- 
ment of the child. And | should like to recommend 
that educators consider Plato’s thesis: that art 
should be the basis of education.” 


References: 

"Shaefer-Simmern, Henry—The Unfolding of Artistic Activity, 
University of California Press 1948. Page X Forward by John 
Dewey. 

“Lowenfeld, Viktor—Creative and Mental Growth. Macmillan 
Co. 1947, 121. 

“Dewey, John—Construction and Criticism, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1930, P. 25. 

‘Read, Herbert—Education Through Art, P. 296, Quotation 
from Tolstoy. 

"Read, Herbert—Education Through Art—Pantheon Books 1945, 
P. 1. Quoted from Plato’s Republic, 111, 401, Laws 11, 
653-6, VII, 797-816 Protagoras 326. 
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WITHIN THE REGIONALS 


WESTERN ARTS ALERT 


The Minnesota Art Education Association held 
a Spring Conference at Albert Lea. The chief 
consideration was “What Makes a Successful 
Art Teacher?” The program was very inclusive: 
major speakers, exhibits, demonstrations, a 
beaux-arts ball, films and other visual aids, 
and of course delectable dinners and luncheons. 
M. Arleng Williams was president for 1952. 
MISSOURI ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
was exceedingly active last year. The work of 
constitutional revision moved swiftly to conclu- 
sion with a very fine instrument as the result. 
Missouri Art Educators will have an opportunity 
to serve art education in an even larger sphere 
as National Conference plans develop. We are 
assured of support. 
ILLINOIS ART EDUCATORS, 
among many other fine accomplishments last 
year, published Directions in Art Education. This 
is a fine piece of craftsmanship and scholarship. 
It should be widely used because it is practical 
as well as stimulating. Mr. William Bealmer, Di- 
rector of Art in River Forest, Illinois, was presi- 
dent of 1.A.E.A. last year. 


SOUTHEAST REORGANIZES 


John E. Courtney, who had been elected pres- 
ident of S.E.A. resigned from that position due 
to his moving east to head the art department 
of the S. T. C. at Jersey City, N. J. Stuart R. Purser 
of the University of Florida, who had been elect- 
ed V. P. of the Association has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of the presidency and is making 
headway in planning a program for this year 
and also looking toward the regional meeting 
of 1954. 

BOTTARI TO BE SECRETARY-TREASURER 

Flo Bottari; energetic and personable member 
of S.E.A., has assumed the heavy responsibility 
of the office mentioned. Memberships should 
channel through her. We know S.E. will have a 
really good year. 


EASTERN DOINGS 
E. A. A. TO HOLD SPOT MEETINGS 


The Eastern Arts Association has decided to 
hold at least three large sub-regional meetings 
to keep its membership informed, to aid the 
NATIONAL cause and otherwise to keep un- 
interrupted the channels of communication so 
valuable to the continuity of the regional pro- 
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gram. Details of these meetings are not et 
available, but they promise to reveal a ‘ne 
sense of professionalism. Miss McKibbin « nd 
her Council are working indefatigably on he 
non-convention year projects. 

COUNCIL STRUCTURE REVAMPED 


While still in the planning stage, it seems ‘ at 
the Council of E.A.A., after approval of the p in, 
may be composed largely of STATE REPRES N.- 
TATIVES. This is really getting to the grass rc >ts 
and should yield abundantly. For details of he 
plan write to Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, Chairmar of 
the State Affiliation Committee. 


YEARBOOK FORTHCOMING 


Again under the editorship of Dr. Italo L. de 
Francesco and the collaboration of Vincent | »y, 
Harold Lindergreen, Marion Dix and Flore ce 
Purviance, the Association will soon issue its 
Yearbook. The usual attractive format, illus ‘a- 
tive material, directories, and above all the m g- 
nificent papers delivered at Atlantic City wil! be 
made available to the membership. The t pe 
faces and layouts are distinctive and in t ne 
with the general tenor of an educational org¢ ni- 
zation such as theirs. E.A.A. members may |: 0k 
for their copy by mid-October. 


PACIFIC ARTS 
MEMBERSHIP BOOST 


The Pacific Arts Association, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Johansen, is working at a rapid 
pace in order to launch an effective membership 
campaign that will attempt to recruit a larger 
membership than last year’s. 

Dr. Harry Green, the able Secretary of P.A.A. 
is working on the membership program in gen- 
eral. 


JOURNALETTE IS ATTRACTIVE 

This, the P.A.A. “house organ”, is attractive 
and informative. It is filled with interesting news 
and comments about the doings of state and 
local groups. The format is interesting, and is 
commended to the attention of other regionals. 


FORMER AND PRESENT LEADERS INTERESTED 

John Olson is extremely interested in carry- 
ing on and extending much of what he began 
as President last year; Mr. Musselman is at work 
on new assignments, and other former officers 
are eagerly alert to the entire N.A.E.A.-P.A.A. 
program. President Johansen is surrounded by 
able and willing folk. 
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CAPITAL 


ideas 
Randall 


U. S. Office of Education 


ATIONAL AND 
NTERNATIONAL ART 


HOLARSHIPS AND 


ELLOWSHIPS 


INTERNATIONAL 


Teachers and students interested in interna- 
tional exchange opportunities should write to 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
U. S. Government International Educational Ex- 
change Grants, price, $.10. This booklet describes 
briefly the exchange programs with more than 
sixty foreign countries for study, teaching, lec- 
turing, research, and other educational activities 
under the various grant-in-aid programs con- 
ducted by the U. S. Department of State. 


Persons interested in opportunities offered by 
the Technical Cooperation Administration or the 
Mutual Security Administration should write to 
the Division of International Education, Office of 
Education, for information. There are other pro- 
grams that provide for a very limited number 
of persons well trained and experienced in arts 
and crafts as well as education for the Near East 
and Latin American countries. 


The United States Armed Forces are continu- 
ing to add arts and crafts personnel to their staff 
to work either in this country or overseas. For 
further information, write to the Recreation 
Branch, Special Services Division, Adjutant Gen- 
erals Office, Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 

NESCO lists a number of study and service 
opportunities in its Study Abroad, Vol. IV, 1951- 
52, price, $2.00, and its Vacation Study Supple- 
ment, price, $.50. Both of these publications are 
available from the Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 

The Institute of International Education, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19, New York, lists op- 


portunities for graduate study abroad under the 
Fulbright Act. 
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There are involved annually over 40,000 stu- 
dents and professionals in some form of over- 
seas exchange and study sponsored by organiza- 
tions other than Governmental agencies. Most 


applications should be filed before November 
Ist. 


NATIONAL 


Financial aid for undergraduate and graduate 
work is made available by colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States and its possessions. 
The opportunities are listed in Scholarships and 
Fellowships Available at Institutions of Higher 
Learning, Bulletin 1951, No. 16, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, for sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., price, $.55. 


The following book contains an excellent 
bibliography of other sources for Scholarships, 
Fellowships, and Loans, Vol. |I—1951, S. Norman 
Feingold, Bellman Publishing Company, Inc., 83 
Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. You 
may be interested in securing this information 
for your students or for your own advanced 
study. 


Some State Departments of Education publish 
lists of scholarships and educational opportuni- 
ties available through institutions located in 
iheir respective States. Also check with fraternal, 
professional, and service organizations for schol- 
arships, fellowships and loans to scholars. 


NEEDED: A committee to work with organiza- 
tions, foundations, and institutions to secure and 
help establish funds and to publish, interpret, 
and disseminate information regarding scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and loans to students inter- 
ested in art and art education study in this 
country and abroad. 


ABOUT BILLS 
Before the Congress 

Several bills in the last two years have been 
introduced in both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives implying that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should participate in the fine arts in 
some form or another. Some organizations ex- 
pect to propose other legislation comparable to 
that which has been submitted in the past. 

You may want to check H. R. 454, 1225, 1315, 
1332, 1648, 1895, 2112, 2342, 2429, 2890, 
5334, 5409, 7494, 8216; H. J. Res. 243; S. 266, 
2300. These bills were submitted during the 
82nd Congress at either the First or Second Ses- 
sion. 
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NEEDED: A committee to study, analyze, in- 
terpret, and make suggestions to associations 
and legislators as to the values and the position 
of art in relation to education and our national 
well-being at the national as well as the State 
level. 


ABOUT ORGANIZATIONS 


Inter and intra-organizational activities 

There are over 600 organizations working in 
youth and education in this country each of 
which holds at least one or more national, re- 
gional, on State conference annually. These or- 
ganizations are interested in learning about the 
values of art education, how art educators can 
serve their profession, and ways in which they 
can help us. 


NEEDED: A committee to study the objectives 
and functions of these various groups in order 
to point out how art education can be of the 
greatest possible service to our youth. Com- 
mittees should be formed at the national, re- 
gional, State, and local levels to work with these 
interested organizations in every possible way. 


Your Art Heritage by Olive L. Riley. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. 320 pp. 


Your Art Heritage is presented “as a textbook 
to be placed directly in the hands of the stu- 
dent”. Actually the author has in mind the high 
school pupil when it is noted that: “This book 
is written especially for the adolescent”. 


The format reflects the conventional historical 
approach: painting, sculpture, architecture, 
minor arts. These areas of art expression are 
“traced” from the “primitive and early art’ 
through “modern architecture”. There is evi- 
dence that the present writing is an addition 
to the variation on the theme “appreciation”. 
Few art educators will oppose the need for a 
background in the development and enjoyment 
of the arts. It is questionable, however, whether 
most art educators will agree with the transfer 
of experience as seemingly implied in the text- 
book under consideration. 


There is no tangible reference to the all-im- 
portant contemporary arts of industry and the 
crafts of today. Certainly the term “minor arts” 
is not defensible today, and it is doubtful that 
it ever rightfully designated an art expression. 
No aspects of the creative process can be 
avoided in the creation of crafts. 
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The author seems to attach “some” value to 
the crafts when she states: “In selecting obj, cts 
for use in his daily surroundings, he may ap ly 
some of the precepts that have been presen ed 
to him”. But is this not an academic, “logic |” 
approach to learning? Adolescents, it seems, e- 
sire more direct, meaningful, psychological  x- 
periences. What about art in the home, the dr. ss, 
the person, industry? The inclusion of th se 
areas in this textbook would seem to be in 
keeping with the author’s attitude concern 1g 
the high school art program: “This progr: n, 
which is concerned primarily with the gene al 
development of the adolescent, strives to sh w 
him how to live harmoniously with his soci ty 
and its broad cultural pattern. 


Your Art Heritage will serve as a relativ ly 
comprehensive text on the history of art. 1¢ 
omissions previously referred to assume c n- 
siderable importance when one notes the v- 
thor’s belief that “all of us must realize t at 
art can be found everywhere about us, not | /st 
in museums and galleries”. Of the two-hundr d- 
and-eighty-one black-and-white __ illustrati ns 
there is not a single example of contemporury 
crafts or industrial art. Are these art expressic ns 
not part of our cultural pattern? 


“Through personal exploration of and per- 
sonal contact with art of the past and present, 
the student will arrive at a more vivid realiza- 
tion of his own creative impulses”. The author 
suggests this personal activity “to augment” the 
work of the class. This seems to indicate the 
need for an amplification of the “methods” for 
using this textbook. The “topics for discussion and 
suggestions for activities’ generally avoid any 
experience with media of expression other than 
verbal. All of the expressions considered in the 
text are non-verbal. Could the “esthetic rela- 
tionships” and “the understanding of art as an 
important element in the cultural development” 
become more meaningful if verbal discussion 
and media experience were joined? 


Certainly, Your Art Heritage will assist the 
“discussion” of the history of art. It is written 
in a manner that will appeal to adolescents who, 
for the most part, will have only one opportunity 
to survey the cultural development of mankind 
through art. 

Horace F. Heilman 
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FILM REPORT 


Introduction 

This film has been produced to help school 
personnel and others understand the contribu- 
tions which the arts can make to individual 
and group living in the elementary school. It 
supplements the two bulletins “The Character- 
istics of a Good Elementary School’ and ‘‘Look- 
ing at our Elementary School”, and the film 
“The Elementary School.’ Moreover, it affords 
a visual presentation of many ideas contained 
in the State source book “Art and the Child’’. 
We should like to emphasize the fact that this 
is an art film and that many fine learning ex- 
periences that are part of a balanced school 
program are not fully shown here. 
Interpretation 

The film is centered around one Virginia 
school where the children’s living has become 
rich and colorful through broad learning ex- 
periences which include many and varied activ- 
ities in the arts. The old school building, which 
houses these children of the first four grades, 
including the junior primary, has been used as 
a challenge to the inventiveness of the teachers 
and children who have made it a cheerful and 
attractive place in which to live and work. 

The title is symbolic, the words ‘Report in 
Primary Colors” referring to the young children 
as raw material ready to be molded, through 
the guidance of sympathetic and skillful teach- 
ers, into alert and sensitive human beings. Per- 
haps it is generally known that the primary 
colors—red, yellow, and blue are those from 
which, through proportionate mixing, most of 
the other colors can be made. The arts are also 
generally thought of as modes of expression 
which add “‘color’’ and form to living. 


The titles were designed by the itinerant art 
teacher who spends one day each week in this 
school, serving both as art consultant and art 
guidance teacher to the faculty and children. 
Her schedule is flexible in order that her time 
may be spent in giving help where it is most 
needed since much of the work in art activity is 
provided daily by the classroom teachers. 

Through working in laboratory situations and 
in cooperative effort with the art, music and 
physical education teachers, these classroom 
teachers have attained leadership status in vari- 
ous areas of the arts. Despite this apparent 
adequacy, they recognize the great need for this 
art guidance help in affording the vision neces- 
sary to provide continuous and challenging ex- 
periences for the children, as well as to estab- 
lish high standards of achievement. 

The scenes attempt to show both the process 
of creating as well as the end result of art 
activity. However, emphasis has been placed 
on the process to indicate how children are 
stimulated to create through a free, spontaneous 
and individual approach to the arts. The scenes 
ore designed to show that what happens to the 
child in terms of behavior, responsiveness, in- 
creased initiative, imagination and observation 
is more important to child growth and develop- 
ment than an object made of clay or a finished 
painting. 

The end result of creative art activity is im- 
portant, of course, and means much to the 
child, especially if approved by parents and 
teachers, becuuse it enables the child to develop 
a sense of personal worth. His unique contribu- 
tions in art can also be used functionally to 
enhance the color and beauty of the school 
environment. 
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IN PRIMARY COLORS 


Using the Film 

The film is professional in nature and is de- 
signed for use with the following groups of 
school personnel and laymen (1) In-service and 
pre-service study groups for both art and gen- 
eral educators, (2) PTA or parent study groups 
concerned with a balanced program of instruc- 
tion in the elementary school, (3) civic organiza- 
tions interested in learning more about their 
schools and (4) art organizations and museums 
for professional study of methods of stimulat- 
ing the creative art experience with children. 

The areas of a balanced school program in 
which the arts can play a significant part are 
emphasized in the film as follows: 


a. Physical environment—school and classroom 
design. 
b. Permissive atmosphere—conducive to a crea- 


tive approach to all school experiences. 


c. Emotional growth—activities which will af- 


ford a constructive release of the emotions. 


Qa 


. Skill development—opportunities for manipu- 
lation and organization of original ideas and 
forms. 


e. Aesthetic growth—dguidance perceiving, 
selecting and enjoying their own art experi- 
ences and that of others, as well as design 
in nature. 


f. Mental growth—through problem-solving ac- 
tivities. 
g. Social growth—communication through indi- 
vidual and group participation. 
For purchasing, out-of-state rental or preview, 
write to the Film Production Service, Virginia 
Department of Education, Richmond 16, Virginia. 
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Color in Business, Science and Industry by Deane 
B. Judd, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1952, and Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London. 

Dr. Judd’s twenty years of experience with 
the National Bureau of Standards qualifies him 
to write with authority on the increasing im- 
portance of accurate color knowledge for the 
manufacturer, business man, and producer of 
raw materials for industry. The Villalobos Co- 
lour Atlas (Buenos Aires, 1947) available in the 
United States through Stechert-Hafner, New 
York, is an outstanding contribution to color 
measurement in the printing industry. 

The lithographic, photographic, motion pic- 
ture and television industries have contributed 
both to the demand for color experimentation 
and to the solution of many color problems. In 
discussing the growing demand of art educa- 
tors and the advertising business for accurate 
reproduction of fine pictures in true color. 


An interesting section of the chapter on tools 
and techniques of color measurement attempts 
to define a few basic or psychological color 
terms; psychophysical terms, color words as 
used by the Ostwald theory and by the Mun- 
sell color system, purely physical and chemical 
color terms and a selection of those used by 
the textile, ceramics and dye industries are also 
listed. This section, alone, would reveal to the 
teacher of art, the confusion which prevails even 
among those who place a dollars and cents 
value on the accurate use of color. 

To us who have the temerity to employ color 
media either as a means of personal expression 
or as a tool for the education of children, this 
book may be of little immediate use because 
it neither claims to nor does approach an anal- 
ysis of psychological and emotional effects of 
color. On the other hand if one believes that 
no amount of scientific inquiry and analysis can 
be too much to support the profound conviction 
of an aesthetic discovery, we are indebted to 
this authority. 


Dr. Judd has a unique fashion of relieving the 
dismay with which one naturally views a book 
which is largely concerned with charts, graphs, 
and figures. He sees the common-sense view of 
the color user, and the practical problems of 
color in mass production; he appreciates the 
importance attached by the American consumer 
to the emotional effect of color in foods, cloth- 
ing, furnishings. He foresees the development 
of color inspection, measurement and control as 
playing an important part in reducing industrial 
waste. 


Our graduates are in demand! Founded in 1£ 44, 


: 108th year, America’s oldest school of art for 
women. Four year professional degree and di- 
ploma programs. Special classes for teach rs. 


Children’s Saturday classes. Internationally f. m- 
INSTITUTE artist-instructors. G.l. and State appro, :d. 
Low tuition; endowed. Scholarships. Modern | »>r- 


OF mitories, dining rooms. Physician in attenda -e. 
Cc lor and Pl t services. For free i is- 

A R T trated catalog, write: Dr. Harold R. Rice, Dé in, 

1400 Master St. at N. Broad, Philadelphia 21, °c. 


MARYLAND 


INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND PRACTICAL ARTS 


B.F.A. degree and diploma courses in Fine Arts, Illustration, Advertising e¢ 
sign, Fashion Design, Interior Decoration, Teacher Education, Crafts. Rine ir 
School of Sculpture. Write for Catalogue. 


1300 Mt. Royal Avenue, Baltimore 17, Maryland 


PRATT . 
INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


Begree Courses—Art Teacher Education, Architecture, Advertising 
sign, Illustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design, and Textile Desigr 
Certificate Courses—Advertising Design, Illustration, Industrial Des jn, 
and Textile Design. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean 
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The British Magazine with the World-Wide Readership! 


Brooklyn 5, New York 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
SIXTY CENTS 


A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE To Any Art School 


Subscription 
$5.50 Per Year The Artist Publishing Company, ltd. 


51 Piccadilly, London, W.I., England 


PENNA. ‘‘DUTCH’’ 


DESIGN 


MOTIFS 


by the Editor of 
ART EDUCATION 


FOR CLASSROOM INSPIRATION 
WRITE: PRANG PUBLISHERS, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Please Remit... 


YOU HAVE JUST RE- 


CEIVED A BILL. ACTUALLY IT 
IS A REMINDER THAT YOU 
HAVE A PROFESSIONAL OBLI- 
GATION THAT YOU 

WILL NOT WANT TO FOREGO. 
WON’T YOU PLEASE SEND 
YOUR REGIONAL SECRETARY- 
TREASURER YOUR CHECK FOR 
1952-53 DUES? LEST YOU FOR- 
GET . . . AGAIN. DO IT NOW. 


this is 


YOUR JOURNAL 


AND YOU SHOULD USE IT TO 
REPORT events 
SHARE peas 


STIMULATE others 


YOU CAN MAKE IT TRULY 
A NATIONAL ORGAN BY 
HELPING THE EDITOR BY 
SENDING 


STATE-LOCAL-—REGIONAL 


NEWS 


SEE YOUR IMMEDIATE SUPERI- 
OR (SUPERINTENDENT, OR 
SUPERVISOR, OR DIRECTOR) 


TELL HIM ABOUT THE 


1953 NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


IN ST. LOUIS, APRIL 6-11 


@ INVITE HIM TO ATTEND 


@ TELL HIM YOU WANT 
TO GO AND NEED TO BE 
RELEASED 


@® TALK UP THE CONFER- 
ENCE WITH ART TEACH- 
ERS AND ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 


PLAN EARLY FOR THE BIGGEST 
PROFESSIONAL EVENT 
OF THIS COMING YEAR 


and NOW 
LET’S TALK IT OVER 


THIS 

SPACE 
RESERVED 
FOR 

BRAVE 
SOULS euha 
HAVE 
IDEAS and 
CONVICTIONS Ze 
VOICE a2 
SHARE 
ABOUT 
N.A.E.A. 
OTHER 
PERTINENT 
MATTERS 
THEY 

WISH fe 
AIR 
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A * for study and 

m S n for enjoyment 

Most of you are familiar with many of the 16mm films in the field of art. Many of these have bee 
shown at the various Art Education conventions during the past two years. Some of the titles are Crec 
tive Hands Series No. 1 (PAPER SCULPTURE, FINGER PAINTING, MODEL HOUSES, and D! 
SIGN TO MUSIC), Creative Hands Series No. 2 (MAKING A MASK, LOOM WEAVING, BI 
GINNING OF PICTURE MAKING, and PICTURE MAKING AT THE GANG AGE), LA‘ 


CAUX: CRADLE OF MAN'S ART, LITHOGRAPHY, Norman McLaren’s Non-objective Film 
Canadian Artists Series, etc. 


It is the policy of International Film Bureau to sell prints of these films to Boards of Education, Pul 
lic Libraries, and Universities who serve schools, museums and art societies at no cost or at low cos 
We urge you to get these libraries to buy the Art Films you want, so prints will be at hand when yo 
want them. Ask Audio-Visual Directors and Film Librarians for these films even if not listed in the 
catalogues. They want to know what films you want and will use, because their libraries are set up | 
serve you by providing you with the films you want. | 


Recently we mailed an announcement of “Films for the 
study and enjoyment of Art’ (A pp.). If you did not 


receive this at your present address please write to 


International Film Bureau, Ince. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, IIl. 


Totem construction and poster paper represent the finest colored papers in their 


sheet best adapted to temporary art programs at prices that fit the budget. 

A PRODUCT OF Sold by recognized IS BEING PRINTED BY 
BERMINGHAM ae COMPETENT CRAFTSMEN 

and PROSSER * , 
128 S. S$ Street 10 East 40th Street 

Chicoge 7, Mines New. York City Té, N.Y. KUTZTOWN PUBLISHING CO. : 


MAKERS OF “PAPER WITH PERSONALITY” 


MILTON 
BRADLEY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CHICAGO — BOSTON — PHILADELPHIA 


Proved Aids to Rich Achievement 
in ART EDUCATION 
CRAYRITE CRAYONS—POSTER COLORS 
Finger Paint—Modeling Material—Water Colors 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Always SPECIFY“PRANG’}| 


THE FIRST and still THE FINEST 
COLOR and CRAFT MATERIALS 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO 


GOLD MEDAL 
PRODUCTS 
FOR ART EDUCATION | 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. NEW YORK 17 NY. 
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IDEAL 
FOR 
HISTORY 
OF 


RUBENS 
DEFINITIVE FILM 
ONTHE @ 
GREAT PAINTER 


ART 
AND 
CULTURE 


An unparalleled work of art creatively analyzes and interprets the 


master and his painting techniques. Through juxtaposition, this study 
opens new avenues of critical approach to Rubens and his work. The 


searching magic of the camera eye reveals sections never before 
accessible; details down to actual brushwork are examined and com- 
pared with the works of other masters of different eras like Breughel 
and Titian. For the present-day artist and 
on the history of art is traced up to Delacroix and Renoir. 


. @ triumph of clarity and 
beauty. The commentary and 
protography add greatly to an 
understanding and appreciation 
of art form and style.” 
—Cecile Starr, 
SATURDAY REVIEW 


SPECIAL LOW RENTAL RATE 
ONLY $12.50 per day. (Regular 
rates vary from $100 down, de- 
pending on use.) 

LIMITED OFFER FOR SHOWING 
ANYTIME BEFORE DEC. 31, 1952. 


Filmed in Paris, Madrid, London, 


Antwerp, Brussels, Munich and 
SPECIAL RATE ONLY IF YOU Vienna. 
MENTION THIS AD. 45 Min. 16mm sound 


Write: 
BRANDON FILMS, INC., 200 W. 57th St., New York 19 


paint with... 
WEBER 


MALFA 


OIL COLORS 


@ Studio Size tubes, 4’’x1"’ 
@ 45 Colors and Whites 


@ Conform to National 
Bureau of Standards 
CS98-42 


@ Conform to specifica- 
tions of American Artist 
Professional League 


B Prize Winner ee Slava, Age 12 
A 12-year-old public school student 
won a prize in the Weber National 
Scholastic Awards for Oil Painting 
in 1952. It is fun to paint with oils, 
therefore easy to learn—and reward- 
ing to teach. Use Weber MALFA 
Oil Colors for best classroom results. 
Tops in the popular price field. 


WEBER SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 

Encourage your students to enter their work in the 1953 
Competition for Oils sponsored by F. WEBER CO. 
Cash prizes totaling $750.00 and other awards, 
including scholarships. Information on request. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. » BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


Patronize your nearest Weber Dealer 


COLOR SLIDES 


Contemporary American Architecture 


Over 200 color slides 2”x2” 
standing architects who have pioneered in new ideas to meet 


representing the work of out- 
present-day necessities and aesthetic demands. 


Industrial Design in Great Britain 


24 examples 2”x2” made partly from exhibits shown at the 
“Festival of Britain’, summer and fall 1951. Furniture, home 


furnishings, china, textiles. 


FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR 


Creative Design—8 filmstrips—an aid to teachers and stu- 
dents alike, illustrating the use of form, tone, color, contrast 
and texture. 


COLOR PRINTS 


All Sizes—All Domestic and Foreign Publications—unframed 
or framed. Catalogs or prints on view. Educational discount. 


Slide Files—Carrying Cases 
REQUEST FREE PROSPECTUS 


DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 
Baldwin L.I., New York 


7 Soper Avenue 


‘the useful art magazine 
for art teachers of all level 


COMMERCIAL ART 
CREATIVE CRAFTS 


$4.00 per yeor 


337 S. HIGH , COLUMBUS, O. 
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PAPER SCULPTURE 


a portfolio by Mary Grace Johnston, 
Arts High School, Newark, N. J. 


Some of you had a glimpse of this new 
portfolio at our booth during the East- 
ern Arts Convention last spring. We had 
only a sample page to show you at that 
time. The complete series of 24, large 
double-page sheets, size 17 x 11 inches, 
are now ready. 

For teaching the basic principles of 
space organization and design—for 
challenging the imagination and inven- 
tiveness of your students in design and 
composition, you will find a rich store 
of ideas in this new portfolio. It also 
gives you methods and techniques for 
display design, window decoration, 
school plays and stage craft, exhibits, 
fashion shows, and many other projects 
where paper and three-dimensional de- 
sign add interest. 

On each of these large double-sized 
pages you will find a photograph of the 
finished project, a diagram showing 
how to cut, bend, score, fold and fasten 
the separate pieces to make the com- 
pleted project, plus clearly written direc- 
tions and suggestions for making and 
using each piece. ALL MATERIAL IS PRE- 
SENTED TO ENCOURAGE YOU TO MAKE 
YOUR OWN, TRULY ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 
The directions and drawings are given 
to help you quickly and easily acquire 
the techniques and skills of working 
with paper. 


Here are the subjects: 


Materials and Tools Flower and Leaf Cherubs and Crapery 
Basic Forms Ornament Musical Instruments 
Shadow Folds Girls’ Heads—Side The American Eagle 
Cut Surface Design and View Dresden Clock and 
Abstract Shapes Girl’s Head with Hat Wreath 
Decorative Leaves Girl’s Head with Standing Figure 
Scrolls and Ornaments Flowered Hat Christmas Angels 
Flower Forms Minikin and Manikin A Symbolic Figure 
Frames and Borders Masks of Comedy and Experiments in Form 
Bird Shapes Tragedy Abstractions 


ORDER COPIES 
today from your dealer or direct 


$3 5 POSTPAID 


IDEAS fer 
Creative Teaching 


Here are the editorial subjects for the 
school year 1952-53—planned by the edi- 
tors of SCHOOL ARTS te give you added 


ing. 
You'll find new, practical ideas, class- 
room-tested lesson plan suggestions; avu- 
thentic artereft reference moterial, ard 
many illustretions that motivate and en- 
liven the text.—A wide variety of teach- 
ing helps to enrich your arteraft pro- 
gram. 
Each issue gives you @ cross section of 
the thinking of art educators who have 
done creative work on the central theme 
for the month. 


Applied Design 


We appreciate the confidence and sup- 
port you have demonstrated for the past 
51 years, Our aim for the future—to 
continue to serve you well. 


The Davis Press Inc., Publishes SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


23 PRINTERS BUILDING, WORCESTER 8, MASS 
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